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The  following  Lectures  have  been  arranged  for  the  Course  up  to 
Christmas,  1878 ; — 

Ho.  1.  Professor  HUXLEY, F.R.S.  Subject:  “Harvey  and  the  Discovery 

of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood.” 

No.  2.  Professor  ROSCOE,  F.R.S.  Subject : “ The  Sun.” 

No.  3.  Professor  FLOWER,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  Subject:  “The  Tasmanians 
an  Extinct  Race.” 

No.  4.  Saturday,  December  1/f.th,  1878,  at  Pendleton  Town  Hall.  Professor 
WILLIAMSON,  F.R.S.  Subject:  “Insectivorous  Plants.” 


It  is  proposed  to  give  four  Lectures  after  Christmas,  of  which  due  announce- 
ment will  be  made. 


THE 


ABORIGINES  OF  TASMANIA  AN  EXTINCT  RACE.* 

A LECTURE  delivered  in  the  Hiilme  Town  Hall , Manchester , Nov.  30,  1878. 

BY  PROF.  W.  H.  FLOWER,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 


N the  year  1642,  the  Governor  of  the  Dutch  possessions 
in  the  East  Indies  was  Anthony  Van  Diemen.  At  that 
time  almost  the  whole  of  the  ocean  southward  of  the 
island  of  Java,  and  away  east  as  far  as  the  coast  of  Chili  and 
Patagonia  was  a perfect  blank  on  the  European  map.  With  the 
exception  of  a small  part  of  the  northern  coast  of  New  Holland,  all 
that  we  now  call  Australasia  was  absolutely  unknown.  It  is  to  Van 
Diemen,  who  directed,  and  Abel  Jansen  Tasman,  who  commanded, 
two  successive  expeditions  from  Batavia,  that  we  owe  our  first 
knowledge  of  these  lands,  and  their  names,  with  that  of  their 
mother  country,  Holland,  and  that  of  the  Governor’s  fair  daughter, 
Maria  Van  Diemen,  are  most  appropriately  associated  with  many 
a locality  in  that  far-off  region  of  the  world. 

On  the  14th  of  August,  in  the  year  named  above,  Tasman  sailed 
in  command  of  two  ships,  the  Zeehaarn  and  Heemskirk,  on  his 
first  adventurous  voyage.  After  taking  a westward  course  as  far  as 
the  Mauritius  he  turned  south  and  east,  and,  missing  the  whole  of 
Australia  proper,  came  on  the  24th  of  November  in  sight  of  the 

* For  very  many  of  the  facts  mentibned  in  this  lecture  I am  indebted  to 
the  two  works  of  Mr.  James  Bonwick,  "The  Last  of  the  Tasmanians,  and 
the  Black  War  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land  ” (1870),  and  “ Daily  Life  and  Origin 
of  the  Tasmanians”  (1870).  The  sorrowful  details  of  " wrong  and  outrage 
with  which  earth  is  filled,”  contained  in  the  first-named  of  these  works, 
can  only  be  recommended  for  the  perusal  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  darker  side  of  human  nature. 
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south-eastern  coast  of  the  land  which  now  bears  his  own  name,  but 
which  he  called  after  his  patron,  Van  Diemen.  He  anchored  in 
the  bay  which  he  named  Frederick  Henry,  and  though  he 
inferred  that  the  land  was  inhabited,  from  various  indications,  as 
distant  sounds  and  recently  cut  notches  in  the  bark  of  trees,  made 
for  the  purpose  of  ascending  (as  has  subsequently  been  ascertained) 
to  catch  opossums,  he  did  not  see  any  of  the  natives  during  his 
short  stay. 

The  island  was  then, 'and  indeed  until  1798,  when  Bass  and 
Flinders  sailed  through  the  strait  which  now  bears  the  first  of 
these  names,  thought  to  be  part  of  the  mainland  of  New  Holland 
or  Australia. 

After  Tasman  there  is  no  record  of  the  shores  of  the  land  he 
discovered  having  been  visited  by  any  other  European  for 
130  years.  In  1772  the  French  navigator,  Marion  du  Fresne  (who- 
afterwards  lost  his  life  in  New  Zealand),  arrived  with  two  vessels 
at  the  same  spot  at  which  the  Dutchman  touched,  and  there,  on 
the  4th  of  March,  the  first  meeting  of  the  Aborigines  with  Euro- 
peans took  place.  The  former  came  with  confidence  down  to  the 
French  boats,  bringing  their  wives  and  children  with  them,  but,  in 
consequence  of  a misunderstanding,  a conflict  took  place,  in  which 
one  of  the  natives  was  shot  and  the  rest  fled. 

The  first  Englishman  who  approached  the  shores  of  Tasmania 
was  Captain  Furneaux,  of  the  Resolution,  who,  in  March,  1773, 
having  been  accidentally  separated  from  the  ship  of  his  commander, 
Captain  Cook  (then  on  his  second  great  voyage  of  discovery), 
coasted  along  the  south  and  east  shores  of  this  land,  but,  bad 
weather  preventing  him  from  landing,  he  saw  none  of  the  people, 
though,  he  says,  the  country  “ appeared  to  be  thickly  inhabited,  as 
there  was  a continual  fire  along  shore  as  we  sailed.” 

On  the  26th  of  January,  1777,  Captain  Cook,  on  his  third 
voyage,  entered  Adventure  Bay,  Bruni  Island,  and  then  the  inter- 
course between  the  English  and  the  Tasmanians,  so  disastrous  to 
the  latter,  commenced.  The  illustrious  navigator  thus  describes 
them  : “ They  were  quite  naked,  and  wore  no  ornaments,  unless 
we  consider  as  such,  and  as  proofs  of  their  love  of  finery,  some 
large  punctures  or  ridges  raised  on  different  parts  of  their  bodies, 
some  in  straight  and  others  in  curved  lines.  They  were  of  the 
common  stature  and  rather  slender.  Their  skin  was  black,  and 
also  their  hair,  Avhich  was  as  woolly  as  that  of  any  native  of 
Guinea ; but  they  were  not  distinguished  by  remarkably  thick  lips 
or  flat  noses.  On  the  contrary,  their  features  were  far  from  being 
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disagreeable;  they  had  pretty  good  eyes,  and  their  teeth  were 
tolerably  even,  but  very  dirty.  Most  of  them  had  their  hair  and 
beards  smeared  with  a red  ointment,  and  some  had  their  faces  also 
painted  with  the  same  composition.”*  They  lived  “like  beasts  of 
the  forest,  in  roving  parties,  without  arts  of  any  kind,  sleeping  in 
summer  like  dogs,  under  the  hollow  sides  of  trees,  or  in  the  wattled 
huts  made  with  the  low  branches  of  evergreen  shrubs,  stuck  in  the 
ground  at  small  distances  from  each  other,  and  meeting  together 
at  the  top.”  Mr.  Anderson,  the  observant  surgeon  of  Captain 
Cook’s  ship,  tells  us  that  they  “ had  little  of  that  fierce  or  wild 
appearance  common  to  people  in  their  situation,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, seemed  mild  and  cheerful,  without  reserve  or  jealousy  of 
strangers;  ” but  he  adds,  “their  not  expressing  that  surprise  which 
one  might  have  expected  from  their  seeing  men  so  much  unlike 
themselves,  and  things  to  which,  we  were  well  assured,  they  had 
been  hitherto  utter  strangers,  their  indifference  for  our  presents, 
and  their  general  inattention,  were  sufficient  proofs  of  their  not 
possessing  any  acuteness  of  understanding.”  Cook  stayed  but 
four  days  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  record  that 
all  his  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  was  of  a perfectly  amicable 
nature. 

From  this  time  visits  of  European  voyagers  to  this  land  became 
more  frequent.  The  most  memorable,  as  having  afforded  records  of 
the  condition  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  are  those  of  Captain 
Bligh,  in  1788,  and  of  the  two  French  commanders,  Brum 
d’Entrecasteaux,  in  1792,  and  Baudin,  in  1802,  the  former  being 
accompanied  by  Labillardiere,  and  the  latter  by  Peron,  in  the 
capacity  of  naturalist.  To  Peron,  especially,  we  are  indebted  for 
.a  very  detailed  account  of  the  natives,  accompanied  by  portraits, 
which,  however,  appear  not  much  better  than  caricatures. 

Bass,  the  surgeon,  Captain  Flinders,  and  Captain  Collins,  also 
visited  this  island  before  its  permanent  settlement  by  the  English 
in  1803,  but  their  opportunities  of  communication  with  the  natives 
were  very  limited.  In  the  year  last  named,  Van  Diemen’s  Land, 
as  it  was  called  until  1852,  when  the  name  of  the  island  was 
officially  changed  to  Tasmania,  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
English,  and  colonised  by  expeditions  from  New  South  Wales  at 
two  points,  Port  Dalrymple  on  the  north,  and  Restdown,  after- 
wards Risdon,  on  the  Derwent,  near  the  future  Hobart  Town. 
The  latter  settlement  was  formed  by  a military  party  and  convict 


* Cook’s  Third  Voyage.  Vol.  i. , p.  96. 
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labourers,  and  here  took  place,  in  May,  1804,  the  first  serious 
conflict  between  the  natives  and  European  invaders.  A party  of 
several  hundred  blacks — men,  women,  and  children — engaged,  as 
it  subsequently  appeared,  in  a kangaroo  chase,  were  suddenly  seen 
running  down  the  side  of  a hill  towards  the  infant  colony.  The 
alarmed  settlers,  thinking  they  were  about  to  be  attacked  by  a 
strong  force,  without  any  parley,  fired  volleys  among  the  harmless 
and  unhappy  natives,  killing,  it  is  said,  as  many  as  fifty  before  the 
rest  could  make  their  escape.  After  this,  of  course,  it  was  long 
before  amicable  relations  could  be  re-established.  In  fact  the 
“ Black  War,"  thus  begun,  ended  only  with  the  departure  of  the 
last  natives  from  the  island  in  1835.  Tim  usual  difficulties  which 
attend  the  colonisation  of  a country  already  inhabited  by  a 
different  race  from  the  new-comers,  were  aggravated  in  the  case  of 
Tasmania  by  the  fact  that  a considerable  proportion  of  the  latter 
consisted  of  convicts  of  the  most  hardened  and  degraded  type, 
who,  frequently  escaping  from  the  European  settlements,  took  to 
a roving  and  lawless  life  in  the  forests  as  bushrangers,  or  on  the 
islands  in  the  straits  as  sealers.  From  these  men,  utterly  selfish, 
brutal,  and  cruel,  the  natives  in  most  cases  first  received  those 
impressions  of  European  civilisation  and  character  which  all  the 
endeavours  of  the  more  humane  colonists  and  of  the  Government 
could  never  eradicate;  and  the  injuries  that  were  inflicted  by 
them  led  to  reprisals  upon  the  more  peaceful  and  well-intentioned 
settlers,  which  rendered  life,  except  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  most  settled  districts,  so  insecure  as  sensibly  to 
damage  the  prospects  of  the  colony,  and  to  cause  an  urgent  cry 
for  Government  interference.  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Calder*  that 
“in  the  five  years  preceding  the  close  of  1831  ninety-nine  inquests 
were  held  on  the  bodies  of  white  people  killed  by  blacks,  and  of 
course  there  were  many  more  who  were  not  known;  and  in  the  same 
period  sixty-nine  Europeans  were  reported  wounded  in  encounters 
with  natives.”  Of  the  corresponding  losses  upon  the  other  side  it  is 
not  possible  to  form  an  estimate.  An  unsuccessful  endeavour  was 
made  by  the  Government  to  divide  the  country  between  the  two 
races  by  a line  of  demarcation,  and  a proclamation  to  that. effect 
was  issued  on  April  15  th,  1828;  but  as  there  were  no  means  of 
imparting  the  knowledge  of  its  contents  to  those  most  concerned, 
who  naturally  imagined  they  had  a right  to  wander  at  their  free 


* " Some  Account  of  the  Wars  of  Extirpation  and  Habits  of  the  Native- 
Tribes  of  Tasmania.”  Journ.  Antlirop.  Inst.  Vol.  iii.,  1872,  p.  7. 
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will  through  the  land  which  was  once  their  own,  it  led  to  no  result. 
More  severe  measures  were  then  tried,  and  on  October  ist,  1830, 
martial  law  was  proclaimed  against  the  blacks  throughout  the 
island,  and  the  famous  operation  of  the  “Line”  commenced.  The 
intention  of  this  was  to  surround  the  whole  of  the  native  tribes  by 
a military  cordon,  reaching  across  the  island,  and  gradually  to 
close  upon  them  and  finally  drive  them  into  Tasman’s  Peninsula, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  which  has  a narrow  neck,  scarcely 
a mile  in  width,  which  was  afterwards  to  be  guarded  and  fortified ; 
and  here  they  were  to  be  kept,  while  the  European  population 
enjoyed  their  lands  in  peace.  This  great  operation,  which 
employed  nearly  the  whole  population,  military  and  civil,  for 
many  months,  and  cost  the  colony,  it  is  said,  upwards  of  ^30,000, 
resulted  in  the  capture  of  a single  black.  When  the  line  closed 
on  the  neck  of  the  peninsula  it  was  found  that  all  the  rest,  active, 
supple,  and  naked,  acquainted  with  the  passes  and  byways  of 
their  accustomed  hunting-grounds,  had  eluded  the  vigilance  of 
their  would-be  captors.  The  original  number  of  the  natives 
appears  by  this  time  to  have  been  greatly  diminished.  Those 
who  had  become  partially  civilised,  and  had  attached  themselves 
as  labourers  and  dependents  upon  the  European  farms  and 
families,  were  dying  out,  as  such  people  always  do  under  the 
influence  of  the  altered  modes  of  life  and  the  habits  (especially 
spirit  drinking)  and  diseases  acquired  by  contact  with  whites; 
and  those  who  retained  their  original  wild  condition  were 
hunted  from  place  to  place  and  harassed  by  perpetual  skirmishes, 
not  only  with  the  English  but  with  each  other;  for  when  one  tribe 
found  its  land  occupied  by  the  English  it  was  driven  into  the 
territory  of  another,  a serious  matter  to  people  with  no  resources 
for  food  but  the  chase  in  a country  not  abundantly  supplied  with 
wild  animals.  Under  these  depressing  circumstances  not  only 
was  the  mortality  of  the  adults  great,  but  that  of  the  children  was 
greater  still ; and  so  it  came  about,  as  was  ascertained  by  the 
events  now  to  be  narrated,  though  it  was  not  suspected  by  the 
English  colonists,  that  by  this  time  the  entire  native  population  of 
the  island  had  been  reduced  to  little  more  than  300. 

After  the  failure  of  the  “Line,”  other  methods  were  tried  to 
secure  the  natives,  chiefly  the  offer  of  rewards  for  individual 
captures,  but  the  desired  end  was  finally  achieved  in  a manner 
almost  unexampled  in  the  history  of  such  transactions.  There  was 
at  that  time  living  in  Hobart  Town  a man  of  the  name  of  George 
Augustus  Robinson,  a bricklayer  by  trade,  who  had  devoted  himself 
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with  great  enthusiasm  to  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  blacks.  He 
had  for  some  time  entertained  the  idea  of  gradually  reclaiming 
and  civilising  them  by  methods  of  conciliation;  and  he  was  well 
fitted  for  this  object,  having  a remarkable  natural  gift  for  acquiring 
influence  over  them  and  gaining  their  confidence  and  esteem.  He 
gathered  round  him  at  a place  at  Bruni  Island,  allotted  him  by  the 
Government,  as  many  as  he  could  induce  to  adopt  settled  habits, 
taught  them  the  rudiments  of  European  education,  and  learned 
from  them  what  he  could  of  their  language  and  ideas.  Believing 
that  the  only  remaining  hope  for  the  savage  tribes  was  to  bring 
them  under  similar  influences,  he  undertook,  notwithstanding 
their  exasperated  state,  to  go  among  them,  with  a few  English  and 
native  companions  (among  whom  were  the  two  by  whose  busts, 
now  in  many  of  our  anthropological  museums,  the  features  of  the 
Tasmanians  will  be  chiefly  known  to  posterity,  Wouraddy,  and  his 
wife  Truganina,  afterwards  celebrated  as  the  last  survivor  of  the 
race),  without  arms  of  any  description,  and  to  persuade  them,  by 
promises  of  protection  and  good  treatment,  voluntarily  to  surrender 
their  freedom.  In  the  course  of  three  years  he  actually  succeeded 
in  accomplishing  his  end.  The  last  party  of  eight,  consisting  of 
one  man,  four  women,  and  three  boys  (one  of  the  latter  being 
afterwards  known  as  William  Lanney,  the  “last  man”),  were 
taken  at  Western  Bluff,  December  28,  1834,  and  brought  into 
Hobart  Town,  January  22,  1835,  amid  great  rejoicings  from  the 
colonists.  As  the  successive  parties  were  brought  in  by  Robinson 
they  were  shipped  off,  first  to  Swan  Island,  then  to  Gun  Carriage 
Island,  and  finally  established  on  Flinders  Island  in  Bass  Strait. 
The  whole  number  settled  here  scarcely  exceeded  200.  They 
were  fed,  clothed,  and  educated  (most  of  them  learning  to  read 
and  write)  at  Government  expense ; but  they  were  far  from  finding 
here  the  happy  home  that  had  been  promised  them  by  Robinson. 
The  unfavourable  climate,  total  change  of  mode  of  life,  absence 
of  all  the  interests  and  excitements  of  the  chase  or  of  war,  and 
home-sickness,  told  rapidly  on  their  health.  They  died  one  after 
the  other,  until,  in  October,  1847,  being  reduced  to  forty-four  in 
all — twelve  men,  twenty-two  women,  and  ten  children— this 
remnant,  thoroughly  tamed  and  not  likely  to  occasion  any  further 
alarm  to  the  English  colonists,  were  once  more  allowed  to  return 
to  their  native  land.  A reserve  of  1,000  acres  was  assigned  to 
them  at  Oyster  Cove,  not  far  from  Hobart  Town,  and  here  they 
were  kept  under  superintendence.  Their  numbers,  however, 
continued  to  decrease  at  the  same  rate  as  before,  and  they  lived 
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the  degraded  life  common  to  half-reclaimed  savages,  without 
interests,  occupations,  or  hope.  In  1854  there  were  three  men, 
eleven  women,  and  two  boys  alive.  On  the  third  of  March,  1869, 
died  the  last  male  of  the  race,  William  Lanney,  mentioned  before. 
He  had  become  a sailor,  and  had  made  several  voyages  in  a 
whaling  ship,  but  unfortunately  had,  like  so  many  in  his  position, 
taken  to  intemperate  habits.  In  June,  1876,  died  the  last  woman, 
Truganina,  or  Lalla  Rookh,  as  she  was  afterwards  called,  the 
faithful  companion  of  Robinson’s  conciliatory  missions,  and  who 
had  been,  at  least  on  one  occasion,  the  means  of  saving  his  life. 

It  appears  tolerably  certain  that  the  Tasmanians  were  never  a 
numerous  race,  the  various  estimates  of  the  whole  population  at 
the  time  of  its  settlement  by  the  English  ranging  between  4,000 
and  7,000 ; so  that,  as  the  area  of  the  island  was  about  equal  to 
three-fourths  of  that  of  Ireland,  they  must  have  been  very  thinly 
scattered,  and  many  large  districts  must  have  been  quite  unin- 
habited. Their  geographical  position — completely  out  of  all  the 
ordinary  tracks  of  commerce  and  civilisation — isolated  them  from 
all  the  rest  of  the  world.  Neither  they  nor  the  almost  equally 
barbarous  natives  of  Australia  possessed  boats  by  which  the  straits 
between  Tasmania  and  the  neighbouring  mainland  could  be 
crossed ; and  there  are  no  proofs  that  they  have  ever  been  visited 
by,  or  received  any  extraneous  culture  from,  inhabitants  of  any  of 
the  Pacific  Islands.  It  is  this  long  isolation  which  gives  so  much 
interest  to  the  study  of  the  customs,  morals,  and  physical  condition 
of  the  Tasmanians,  as  we  have  to  do  with  a people  unaffected  by 
all  the  complicated  ethnological  problems  arising  from  the  mingled 
influence  of  diverse  and  various  races  found  among  the  nations  of 
most  other  parts  of  the  world.  Unfortunately,  the  opportunity 
for  a complete  investigation  of  this  interesting  subject  has  been 
allowed  to  pass  away  under  our  very  eyes,  as  it  were.  The 
language  of  the  natives  is  irretrievably  lost,  only  imperfect 
indications  of  its  structure,  and  a small  proportion  of  its  words, 
having  been  preserved.  The  records  of  their  arts,  customs,  and 
beliefs,  before  they  were  contaminated  by  European  influence, 
are  far  from  satisfactory ; and  even  of  their  physical  structure  far 
less  evidence  than  could  be  desired  is  at  present  attainable.  Four 
complete  skeletons,*  and  less  than  thirty  skulls  of  both  sexes  and 

* These  have  all  been  obtained  and  sent  to  England  by  the  late  Mr. 
Morton  Allport,  of  Hobart  Town.  Two  are  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  one  in  that  of  the  Anthropological  Institute  of  London, 
and  one  in  the  splendid  private  collection  of  Dr.  Barnard  Davis,  F.R.S.,  at 
Shelton,  in  Staffordshire. 
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various  ages,  in  this  country,  and  a still  smaller  number  in  the 
museums  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  are  all  that  we  have  by 
which  to  estimate  their  stature,  proportions,  and  conformation 
generally.  Their  external  appearance  we  judge  of  by  descriptions 
of  the  early  travellers  quoted  above,  some  portraits  more  or  less 
indifferent  in  execution,  some  valuable  photographs  of  the  latest 
survivors,  and  two  excellent  busts  (before  mentioned)  of  a man 
and  woman,  modelled  by  Mr.  Murray,  of  Hobart  Town.  Of 
their  remaining  anatomical  structure  nothing  will  ever  be  known  ; 
in  fact,  we  must  now,  when  speaking  of  them  zoologically,  treat 
them  as  we  do  fossil  animals,  and  rely  chiefly  on  their  bones  for 
distinguishing  characters  ; and  the  habit  of  burning  their  dead, 
which  prevailed  as  long  as  they  remained  in  their  natural  condition, 
renders  them  far  scarcer  than  could  be  wished.  It  is  greatly  to  be 
hoped  that  the  present  occupiers  of  their  land,  who  have  profited 
so  largely  by  their  extinction,  will  spare  no  pains  to  search  for  and 
secure  to  science  all  that  still  remains  of  the  race  which  they  or 
their  predecessors  have  been  the  means  of  destroying. 

Though  the  partial  education  which  some  of  the  natives  under- 
went before  their  final  extinction  showed  that  they  possessed 
capacities,  intelligence,  and  moral  qualities  by  no  means  inferior 
to  those  of  many  other  of  the  uncivilised  races  of  the  world,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  human  beings  living  in  a lower  social  condition 
than  that  of  the  aboriginal  Tasmanians.  They  had  no  fixed 
habitations,  but  wandered  from  place  to  place,  as  inclination  or 
the  exigences  of  providing  sustenance  directed,  sleeping  either 
in  the  open  air  or  in  temporary  shelters,  rudely  constructed  of 
boughs  or  pieces  of  bark,  which  can  hardly  be  designated  by  the 
name  of  huts.  Although  the  climate  is  far  from  tropical,  as  a 
general  rule  they  wore  no  garments  of  any  kind,  though  occasion- 
ally an  opossum  or  kangaroo  skin  might  be  thrown  over  the 
shoulders.  They  were,  however,  not  quite  indifferent  to  personal 
appearance,  as  testified  by  the  rude  kind  of  tatooing  mentioned  by 
Captain  Cook,  the  grease  mixed  with  red  ochre  with  which  they 
used  to  cover  their  heads,  and  bracelets,  armlets,  and  necklaces 
and  girdles  of  kangaroo  sinews  or  vegetable  fibres,  to  which  shells, 
bones,  teeth,  &c.,  were  often  attached.  They  never  cultivated  the 
ground  in  any  fashion,  and  had  no  domestic  animals,  not  even  the 
dog,  so  universally  the  associate  of  man,  even  in  Australia  and 
most  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  They  were  quite  ignorant  of 
the  potter's  art,  and,  indeed,  had  no  vessels  for  holding  water, 
except  pieces  of  bark  or  shells ; their  cooking  was,  therefore,  of 
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the  most  primitive  kind,  consisting  simply  of  roasting  on  the- 
embers  of  the  fire,  though  their  food  was  considerably  varied,  for 
nothing  that  was  edible  among  the  natural  productions  of  the 
island,  animal  or  vegetable,  but  seems  to  have  served  its  turn  on 
occasions.  Kangaroos,  opossums,  bandicoots,  wombats,  seals, 
stranded  whales,  birds,  lizards,  snakes,  ants,  grubs,  eggs,  shell-fish, 
roots,  seeds,  some  few  fruits,  and  several  species  of  fungi,  are 
enumerated  as  ministering  to  their  wants  in  this  direction.  Their 
sole  drink  was  water,  as,  unlike  the  large  majority  of  people,  even 
low  in  the  scale  of  civilisation,  no  kind  of  intoxicating  beverage 
had  been  discovered;  and  they  knew  not  the  luxury,  with  all  its 
attendant  evils,  of  tobacco,  or  any  corresponding  narcotic  for  the 
purpose  of  smoking.  There  is,  moreover,  no  evidence  that  they 
ever  resorted  to  cannibalism.  On  their  journeys  they  always 
carried  with  them  firesticks,  or  burning  torches  of  vegetable  fibre, 
for  the  purpose  of  lighting  their  fires,  and  which  it  was  the  especial 
duty  of  the  women  to  tend  and  keep  alive.  This  circumstance 
seems  to  show  that  the  kindling  of  a fresh  flame  was  difficult  with 
them;  but,  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  some,  Bonwick  says  there 
is  abundant  evidence  that  they  did  know  how  to  produce  artificial 
flame. 

Their  weapons  were  only  two,  both  made  of  wood — a simple 
long  spear,  sharpened  at. the  end  and  hardened  with  fire;  and  the 
waddy,  a short  stick,  used  as  a club  or  a missile.  They  had  no 
bows  and  arrows,  and  differed  even  from  their  neighbours,  the 
Australians,  in  possessing  neither  shield,  boomerang,  or  throwing 
stick.  Their  domestic  utensils  were  stone  axes  and  knives  of  very 
rude  construction,  and  baskets  and  fishing  nets  of  twisted  vegetable 
fibres.  They  were  quite  ignorant  of  the  use  of  any  metal.  The 
thin  bone  of  a kangaroo’s  leg  served  for  needle,  awl,  or  pin.  They 
crossed  rivers  and  small  arms  of  the  sea  on  logs,  roughly  con- 
structed rafts,  and  bark  canoes,  but,  unlike  the  South  Sea  Islanders, 
had  no  seaworthy  vessels. 

They  were  divided  into  numerous  small  tribes,  each  speaking  a 
different  dialect,  sometimes  incomprehensible  to  each  other,  and 
as  it  not  unfrequently  happens  among  rival  communities  boasting 
a far  higher  condition  of  civilisation,  these  tribes  were  often  at  war 
with  one  another ; but  being  by  no  means  of  a savage  or  blood- 
thirsty disposition,  and  their  weapons,  as  indicated  above,  not 
being  of  a very  destructive  nature,  their  battles  were  rarely 
attended  with  many  casualties.  The  more  sanguinary  side  of 
their  disposition  was  unfortunately  developed  in  the  life-and-death 
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struggle  with  the  intruding  Europeans.  As  with  most  people  in  a 
primitive  condition  of  society,  the  chief  occupation  of  the  men 
was  hunting,  while  the  women  attended  to  the  concerns  of  the 
household  (if  such  a term  can  be  fitly  employed  for  the  domestic 
economy)  taking  care  of  the  children,  searching  for  roots,  shell- 
fish or  eggs,  cooking,  making  nets,  &c.  Dancing  was  a favourite 
amusement,  and  notwithstanding  the  excessively  low  grade  of 
their  culture,  scattered  notices  of  their  primitive  mode  of  existence 
show  that  life  was  to  them  not  altogether  without  its  amenities, 
and  even  enjoyments.  As  far  as  is  known,  they  had  no  system  of 
caste,  and  apparently  no  regular  chiefs,  either  hereditary  or 
elective,  but  a man  of  superior  power  or  intelligence  would  some- 
times acquire  a temporary  leadership  of  a family  or  tribe/  Mono- 
gamy is  said  to  have  been  the  usual  rule  in  their  marriages,  but 
very  little  is  really  known  about  their  social  customs ; even  the 
accounts  in  Bonwick’s  work  are  greatly  eked  out  with  relations  of 
the  manners  of  the  Australians  and  other  kindred  races,  in  such  a 
way  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  what  is  really  authentic 
with  regard  to  the  people  of  whom  he  is  especially  treating. 

We  are  on  much  surer  ground  in  speaking  of  their  physical 
characters,  though  here,  as  before  remarked,  the  information  is  by 
no  means  all  that  could  be  desired.  As  might  be  supposed,  the 
Tasmanians,  having  lived  in  all  probability  for  a great  length  of 
time  on  a restricted  portion  of  the  earth’s  surface,  under  similar 
external  conditions,  and  without  any  intermixture  of  any  alien 
race,  have  developed,  or  at  all  events  perpetuated,  a very  great 
sameness  of  physical  characters;  and  have  come  to  possess  a 
peculiar  structural  type,  by  which,  taken  in  its  entirety,  they  can 
be  distinguished  from  all  other  people. 

In  average  height  they  were  certainly  below  the  English  stan- 
dard— twenty-three  men,  according  to  Mr.  G.  A.  Robinson, 
varying  between  5ft.  iin.  and  5ft.  7j4in.,  the  average  being 
5ft.  3^in.  ; and  twenty-nine  women,  being  between  4ft.  3m.  and 
5ft.  4j4in.,  the  average  being  4ft.  n^in.  The  average  height  of 
the  three  male  skeletons  in  England  exactly  corresponds  with  this 
estimate,  being  5ft.  3^4 in. ; that  of  the  female  is  4ft.  7 >4 in.  The 
colour  of  their  skin  was  a dark  brown  or  chocolate  colour,  some- 
times approaching  black.  Their  hair  was  extremely  characteristic, 
as  it  differed  from  that  of  the  Australians,  and  resembled  that  of 
the  natives  of  the  Melanesian  Islands  and  New  Guinea,  and  indeed 
the  African  Negroes,  in  being  very  finely  curled  or  frizzled.  When 
short,  it  had  the  appearance  commonly  called  “ woolly,”  but  when 


allowed  to  grow  long  it  assumed  the  form  of  small  corkscrew 
ringlets,  which,  when  covered  with  grease  and  ochre,  had  the- 
appearance  of  a mat  or  mop  of  red  strings  hanging  over  the  head 
and  neck.  Naturally,  its  colour  was  brown  of  the  darkest  shade, 
or  what  is  usually  called  black,  The  women  used  generally  to 
shave  or  burn  it  off  close  to  the  scalp.  The  men  had  a well- 
developed  beard,  and  whiskers  of  the  same  fine  curly  or  frizzly 
nature.  The  eyes  were  small  but  bright,  and  sunk  beneath  heavy 
prominent  brows.  The  nose  was  short,  not  prominent,  the  upper 
part,  especially,  deeply  sunk  under  the  projecting  ridge  connecting 
the  eyebrows,  and  the  lower  part  very  wide,  extending  fully  across 
one-third  of  the  width  of  the  face.  The  nostrils  were  large  and  open. 
The  mouth  was  very  wide,  and  the  lips  thick  and  projecting,  but 
by  no  means  to  the  extent  observed  in  many  African  Negroes.  The 
chin  was  generally  small. 

The  characters  of  the  skull  of  all  unmixed  races  are  considered 
of  great  importance  by  anthropologists,  and  are  therefore  studied 
with  milch  care.  Those  of  the  Tasmanians  are  no  exception,  and, 
indeed,  are  so  well  marked  that  it  is  generally  not  difficult  to 
distinguish  one  of  their  skulls  from  that  of  any  other  people.  They 
have  certain  characters  in  common  with  the  whole  group  of  races 
to  which  they  are  most  nearly  allied,  i.e.,  the  Australians,  the 
Melanesians,  and  the  Negroes,  and  others  peculiar  to  the  Tas- 
manian race.  The  former  are,  a small  cranial  capacity  compared 
with  the  general  external  dimensions  of  the  skull  and  face  (the 
amount  of  space  for  the  brain  averaged  seven  or  eight  cubic 
inches  less  than  in  the  lowest  class  of  Europeans),  a more  or  less 
elongated  form,  an  angular  outline  (especially  when  viewed  from 
behind,  the  upper  part  being  roof-like  and  not  dome-like),  a narrow 
forehead,  low  orbits,  wide  nasal  aperture,  and  prominent  (prog- 
nathous) jaws,  with  consequent  low  facial  angle.  In  the  characters 
of  the  face  and  the  very  large  size  of  the  teeth  the  Tasmanians 
come  very  near  the  Australians,  but  they  differ  from  the  members 
of  that  race  in  the  form  of  the  back  part  of  the  head,  especially 
by  the  lateral  prominence  of  the  parietal  region.  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  impossible  to  enter  into  further  details  on  this  subject 
without  the  risk  of  being  tedious  to  any  'but  a professed 
craniologist. 

The  hair  of  the  natives  of  Australia  is  soft,  silky,  long  and 
straight,  or  wavy,  like  that  of  many  Europeans ; that  of  the 
Tasmanians  frizzled  or  woolly.  This  constitutes  such  a marked 
difference  that  it  seems  impossible  to  place  them  in  one  race,  or 
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to  suppose,  as  otherwise  would  be  natural,  that  Tasmania  was 
colonised  from  Australia,  at  all  events  since  the  occupation  of  that 
great  island  by  its  present  inhabitants.  Whence,  then,  can  the 
Tasmanians  have  been  derived?  The  great  island  of  New  Guinea, 
to  the  north  of  Australia,  is  inhabited  by  black  people,  with  many 
of  the  same  physical  characters  and  the  same  frizzly  hair  as  the 
Tasmanians,  though  greatly  superior  to  them  in  culture.  People 
of  closely  allied  or  the  same  race  as  the  Papuans  are  found  to 
inhabit  the  great  chain  of  islands  extending  eastwards  of  New 
Guinea,  around  the  north-east  coast  of  Australia,  New  Britain, 
New  Ireland,  the  Solomons,  the  New  Hebrides,  New  Caledonia, 
and  eastward  as  far  as  the  Fijis.  The  remainder  of  the 
Pacific  islands  are  occupied  by  a totally  different  race — the  light- 
brown,  straight-haired  Polynesians.  There  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  dark,  frizzly-haired  race  (called  Melanesians) 
occupied  at  one  time  a larger  area  than  at  present,  and  were 
settled  in  it  long  previous  to  the  invasion  of  the  Polynesians,  who 
are  gradually  encroaching  upon  their  territory.  The  physical 
characters  of  the  Tasmanians  would  appear  to  indicate  that  they 
are  a branch  of  the  Melanesian  race,  though  modified  in  the  course 
of  long  isolation,  the  great  difference  in  civilisation  of  the  more 
northern  branches  of  the  race  being  probably  due  to  their  contact 
with  higher  and  more  cultured  races,  as  Malays,  Polynesians,  &c., 
and  the  want  of  such  intercourse  in  the  Tasmanians,  who  must 
have  been  separated  from  the  main  branch  before  that  culture 
commenced,  and  whose  innately  unprogressive  nature  is  shown  in 
the  fact  that  they  have  remained  probably  for  long  ages  in  the 
low  condition  of  barbarism  described  above — a condition  scarcely 
equalled  in  the  existing  world,  and  one  for  a parallel  to  which  in 
Europe  we  must  go  back  almost  to  the  palaeolithic  period.  This 
view  would  be  simple  enough  were  it  not  for  the  interposition  of 
the  Australians  into  the  very  centre,  as  it  were,  of  the  Melanesian 
territory.  If  they  were  there  before  the  colonisation  of  Tasmania 
it  seems  almost  incredible  that  that  island  should  have  derived  its 
population  from  Melanesia,  the  nearest  islands  of  which  (presuming 
the  habitation  of  this  part  of  the  earth  by  man  took  place 
subsequent  to  the  present  conformation  of  the  land  and  water  in 
the  South  Pacific)  are  so  far  distant  compared  to  Australia,  which 
-is  connected,  moreover,  by  the  numerous  small  islands  in  Bass 
Strait.  To  meet  this  difficulty  it  has  been  supposed  that  Australia 
may  once  have  been  inhabited  by  a woolly-haired  race,  from  whom 
the  Tasmanians  were  derived,  and  who  had  been  superseded  by 
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the  present  so-called  aboriginal  inhabitants.  This  view  has 
received  support  from  the  accounts  of  various  travellers  from  the 
time  of  Dampier  (1688)  onwards,  of  low  tribes  in  Australia, 
chiefly  living  on  the  western  and  southern  coasts,  differing  from 
the  majority  of  the  people  in  several  particulars,  but  especially  in 
having  curled  or  woolly  hair.  Unfortunately,  the  accounts  of  this 
people,  if  a distinct  race,  are  very  meagre  and  unsatisfactory,  but 
it  may  be  that  they  indicate  the  existence  of  remnants  of  a 
Melanesian  population,  who  have  become  nearly  if  not  quite 
extinct,  having  been  superseded  by,  or  been  absorbed  into,  the 
physically  superior  and  now  dominant  Australian  race — a race  in  its 
turn  destined  soon  to  disappear  in  consequence  of  the  occupation 
of  their  land  by  the  Europeans.  It  is  also  suggested  that  the 
straight-haired  Australians  may  be  derived  from  a people  once 
inhabiting  the  Indian  peninsula,  and  of  which  the  remains  aie 
still  found  in  certain  wild  tribes  inhabiting  the  hill  country  of  the 
Deccan.  The  view,  then,  that  I am  most  inclined  to  adopt  of  'the 
origin  of  the  Tasmanians  is  that  they  are  derived  from  the  same 
stock  as  the  Papuans  or  Melanesians ; that  they  reached  Van 
Diemen’s  Land,  by  way  of  Australia,  long  anterior  to  the 
commencement  of  the  comparatively  high  civilisation  of  those 
portions  of  the  race  still  inhabiting  New  Guinea  and  the 
adjacent  islands,  and  also  anterior  to  the  advent  in  Australia 
of  the  existing  native  race,  characterised  by  their  straight  hair 
and  by  the  possession  of  such  weapons  as  the  boomerang, 
throwing-stick,  and  shield,  quite  unknown  to  the  Tasmanians. 
But  these  speculations  on  the  relations,  history,  and  migrations  of 
the  people  who  inhabit  South-Eastern  Asia  and  Australasia,  require 
for  their  confirmation  far  more  minute  examination  and  comparison 
of  their  languages,  customs,  beliefs,  and,  as  I think,  most  important 
of  all,  their  physical  characters,  than  has  yet  been  bestowed  upon 
them.  With  regard  to  the  Tasmanians,  the  opportunity  of  doing 
this  is  in  great  measure  gone.  We  should  take  warning  by  this 
lesson,  and  let  not  the  same  reproach  befall  us  with  regard  to  the 
other  native  races  whose  characteristic  customs,  traditions,  lan- 
guages, nay,  even  the  people  themselves,  are  all  being  rapidly 
swept  away  before  the  irresistible  advance  of  -the  European 
colonists. 
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